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In Melanesia and Polynesia, where mummification occurs
sporadically, evidence seems to limit it to chiefs, and the
same seems to have been the case among the Ainu of Japan
(Perry, loc. tit, citing Rivers; Elliot Smith, Migrations of
Early Culture, pp. 100,102; C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the
Pacific, p. 225).

Mummification is practised in parts of New Guinea, the
Torres Straits, and Australia, but we are not always told who
are, or were> mummified. In Queensland we are told, how-
ever, that desiccation of the dead is practised only in the case
of very distinguished men (J.R.A.I., 1928, p. 120). Among
some tribes of Victoria the body of a chief was smoke-dried
and placed in a tree till the end of a month, when it was
cremated (Folk-Lore, xk, p. 398).

Our knowledge of mummification in America is derived
chiefly from Peru.  When an Inca died, his internal organs
were buried with a quantity of valuable objects in the temple
of Tampu, and a number of his attendants and concubines
were sacrificed on the grave.  His body was embalmed, and
taken to the temple of the sun at Cuzco.  There it remained,
but was brought out into the public square, along with other
royal mummies, at the installation of a new Inca, and on
certain other occasions.  It does not appear that any one
was mummified except royalties and persons of great dis-
tinction (Prescott, Conquest of Peru, vol. i, pp. 29-33; vol. ii,
p. 3).  For the rest of America our information is incom-
plete and unreliable.  Old accounts state that the Indians
of Virginia mummified their kings, but nobody else. An
early report states that on the north-west coast., mummi-
fication was reserved for the 'wealthy, popular, and dis-
tinguished' (First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,
Wash., pp. 131, 135). The CMbchas are said to have
carried the mummies of dead chiefs into battle (Bastian, Die
Kultmlmder des alien Amerika$3 vol. ii> p. 193).
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